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National and Service Intelligence 


I. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

The first sffort toward a cantral intelligence system ms 
takan in July 1941 , whan tha Off lea of Coordinator of Information 
(sometimes callad OCI) was established by Executive Order and 
" authorised to coll act, analyst, and. aaka arailabls to ths 
appropriata officials all Information rela t i n g to national 
security. Tha OCI Included propaganda functions. Tha organisation 
ms large and unwieldy. In June of 1942, tha propaganda as pacts 
of OCI's rasponsibilitias were transfarrad to tha Off lea of Har 
Information (CUT) . Tha Off lea of Strategic Services (OSS) ut 
astabliahad during tha samt month to eontinua tha function of 
evaluating and correlating intelligence information. It was also 
to be tha agency responsible for secret Intelligence and tha 
conduct of guerrilla wajfare. 

OSS continued tie perform these functions throughout tha war. 
Considerable thought was given in tha summer of 1943 to tha way 
in which the cantral evaluation and collection of Intelligence 
could bast be accomplished in peacetime. Papers on the subject 
were prepared for consideration by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the Secretaries of Rar and Navy and other officials concerned^ 

In September 1945, by Executive Order, the research and analysis 
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«ti oat of OSS were tNsifund tc the 3 Ut« Department. from 
‘-hia transfer has resulted the present Office of IbU1U|«do« 
and Research in th« State Department which now reports to an 
Assistant 3* erst ary of State* Sisultaneoualy with ths trahsfsr 
of rssaarch and analysis to ths Stats Department, ths Strategic 
Services sUnlt (SSU) of ths War Dspartaant was established t* 
liquids t# ths rathsr substantial quantities of operational material 
accumulated by OSS during the ear* 38V eaa also charged with 
carrying on, on a onr* or lass caretaker basis, the secret 
intelligence functions formerly performed by OSS. In other words, • 
the two most important units In OSS were split between two 
departments. 


By twcutive Order dated January 22, 1946, the National 
Intelligence Authority, consisting of ths Secretaries of State; 
her, end Navy, was established by the President, Under the 


National Intelligence Authority was constituted an organisation 
known ns the Central Intelligence Croup (CIS) under the direction 
of a Director of Central Intelligence. The CIG waa charged with 
correlation and evaluation of intelligenca, the coordination of 
departmental intelligence activities, and the performance of 
intelligence services of comson concern* 


The unions. Security Act of 1947 abolished the National 
Intelligence Authority and transferred the functions of the Central 
Intelligence Group to the present Central Intelligence Agency 
(generally referred to as CIA). 
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»wU / wpiftlw, < kw Mm nldaralahTtMiad wriit 
IMaTIUMM a u miIh , Ann ^tor nwl^i , 0*3 at tha Mr, 
oeci*t of Sflvsi WiUi<w<, *« ar th# Air f*tm, and the 


Nml Ann af brNitcrtl* (IV} (with iirt»nj»|M|i 

AbmUma}, all had Inn* hiatorlaa fcatdad thaw* CU with *r#at 
F"w # (frwat ntoarltjr, aol |ntt hopaa w, la «f tin, 

* <w pm* rloba . In nUltlm ta 1U mik with Umm afanalaa, 
CIA M t* ntiMlih Alow «wrtiai ralatlmahlpa with a m *od, 
whitlow* Stata Popart want lntalU*aa*a branch. I U mt, 
therefor*, opt nguanljr across and through the »**■<«*«'» Military 
.latahll wh — n t (though it wan not, itself , a part of that 
•ntahllabwant) and extended beyond th* wHitary establishwent to 
othar departments of foevnsnaat. CIA waa given a alssian now to 


ear history and obrlouali’ occupies a position of peculiar difficulty* 


XI* OBQUUttZATXC* CT CBRSAL PfTXLLIiaHat AOSKT 


tha national Security Ant of 1%7 (Sec., 1X32 (dKDUXjJUXS)) 
irowldaa in substance that "for tha purpose of coordinating tha 
lAtelllgeoce activities of tha several Q«r«rtw*nt dapartaanta and 
acwoelaa in tha interest of national security" tha Central 
Intelligence 4 * 097 , "under tha direction of tha National Security 
Council" ahallt 

*(1) ...advise tha National Security Council in natters 
concerning much intelligence activities of tha 
Oovarment departments and agencies aa palate to 
national security; 
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•( 2 ) ...Mfct raoo— nnditt twa to the Rational Security Council 
for tha coordination of mch irtilU|wrn aotiyitlae of 
tha daparteante and tganrtw of tbs Quran— ut as relate 
to tha national aa p arit y | 

"( 3 ) ...correlate and evaluate Intalllfaoea relating to tha 
national security, end preside for tha appropriate 41a- 
aanlnatian of aaoh Intall tganna uithin tha timara— at 
3 . sain* tear* a p pr o priate afmnlna aad>foallltloei«« 

*(4) . . .perfara, for tha banaflt at tha ajdating latelllfanoa 

standee, auoh additional aarrloaa of ooaaoo concern aa 
tha Rational flarorlty CouPdll lot ai alma oaa ba tera 
efficiently aocoopllehed oaotn^f) * 

*(5) ...perfor* auoh othar funetioM and duties ralated to 
InteUlfaooa effect in* tha national security w tha 
Rational Security Coo noi l a ay firm Ilia to tiao direct." 

Tba statute further pr urt da c (Sac. 102 (a) and (b)), that tha 
Director of Central ZotelllfaoM shall ha appointed by tha 
President, by and tdth t|>a oo n aaot of tha Senate, firm ononj 
renal ■> limed offleere of tha amad aa s r i aaa sr firm anoog lntlvidnls 
la civilian Ufa. Bia tenors la lodeflaite, Rla ana— 1 oonpeneetlon 
la ill, 000. If a oomlaalonad offloar, te la a ap rsoal y raw rad 
trrni tha atetn of eo—anrt of any ft the three earrtoes Ha tha 
perfoc— e of his tetlaa an Dka—rter»* Rla tenor* of aCflaa teU 
not affoct Kla aarriao rank cur itatoa. lha dlfflerenoe batman kill 
a arri oa pay and 114,000 la mda op, 

Jl^praaant there la ana Deputy Qtrmtar, tha Dapaty Director 
aate for, and la the nb aan o a of, tha Dimeter, . te ia tha prladpul' 
lint be tween the Titan* nr ad tin ayt l tel ad i h hdlWUti 
fmrtlona of tha Aceony, 

| CXI la divided Into fine ml or offloae, aaah by m 

ia rlste o t Dirac tor. 2a addHjm there la a djivtalan haumihih 
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a^inistretion and housekeeping, and * division charged with ths 
enforcement of security. 

Ths five major offices at* ths Qfflos of Reports and XstimeUii 
(CRI), ths Office of Collsction and Dissemination (OCD) , and throe 
other offiesa charged with ths collsction of information by 
monitoring foreign broadcasts, oxnmining foreign documents, 
eoilsetiflg information by clandestine n a ans , conducting saunter- 
espionage abroad, and other work. 


Ths Offics of Collsction and Dissemination per fonts asrrioss 
> not only for CIA but for a nunber of other Ocnrsmsnt agencies as 
well. It aalntains, through ths use of nachins records, central 
indexes indicating tho substance and showing the location of 
information relating to foreign personalities, scientists, etc. 
and graphic material such as photographs of foreign intelligence 
valus and foreign industrial information. OCD also includes a 
so-called liaison branch which endeavors to insure that routine 
reciprocal channels between CIA and other agendas (State, Canters#, 
Agriculture, ths Arsed Services, etc.) ere maintained so that 
information secured by &ese other agencies Is available to CIA 
and that reports prepared by CIA are properly distributed. OCD 
also tries to elioinato duplication in the field of collection by 
seeing j (1) that a request for information by a CIA division is 
routed to the appropriate collecting agency (State, 0-3, the 
clandestine service, etc.) { (2) that collection machinery la not 
jait into operation at all if the information required la already 
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records) % ant (3) thct tea or mi 
different individuals » branchas, or nmnlii fi 
MM lnfonation. It dtsaeadnatee CIA's nyrt i to 
O ovew a n t agendas. 




Jh« principle function of the OfTleo of Imanh and lftlaatM 

la the evaluation of intellljaaee end tha |i apaiet Tim of lot lUifia 

eatiMtea. For this ptu rpeaa CBS la divided Into alx regtaml 

branches representing geographical anna, those hrewdiaa are 

charted with the n— tnitlon of *io a* lafenotlan ■ winning their. 

reepeetlve arena which com a la tha fom of thfloaonds of eetvUa 

ant reporta fre* State Dapartmot ala aloha abroad, tha adlitary 

and naval attaches, fron clandestine entrees, etc. letlaateo enla 

by regional branohea fem the baala of report# Am CIA to Um 

National Security Council or other ‘metnain*, Tb eHit^tiaii te 

the regional branchea there are four groups ooeoenel edLtA 

economic*, science, transportation, and international re aanlaat I 

There group* ect as expert consultants to the regional braaobso 

in the preparation of their eatiMtea, The lae latent Director la 

♦ 

charge of ORX la aeaieted by a planning, reviewing, aed editorial 

•tuft. 


QRS alao perform a service of oonon oanoont to M17 
Governacnt departments through the miHna of a Mop Br oneh daw 
central Indexes of foreign sap* are leapt and fSOllitiOe for M? 
••icing are available. 
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CXA if the afws of % pyrsertrtal Intelligence structure. Qfchor 
flnrsn— iii intelligence ifiadfi, without which no intelligence 
•tfriM could bo eaplftc, art wroui end Important. Ihii study 
is prlMrU? oaaaemod with CIA sloop tbo Corned t tee's work schedule 
did not permit detailed ssantnstloc of thw structures of ths 
s e p sr st o aprriop depeytmote, The State Depor t ee at and thp Federal 
Bttrwou of Investigation and otbor Gove rn mental departments with 
intelUgaocs activities lio beyond tho scops of ths work of ths 
CcwdtUo. nevertheless, it would bo misleading sod inaccurate 
to focus attention sololy upon CIA without meaningful rsfsrsncs 
to ths othsr intelligence agencies, 

Tbo sprrlcs agencies are three— ths Army 0-2, the Office of 
Naval Intelligence, and A-2 of the Air Force, The Federal Bureau 
of Investigation ij charged with counters spionage in this Country, 
although the Amy’s Counter Intelligence Corps carries out investiga- 
tions within arsjy ranks. Ths Hirvy and the Air Force also investigate 
thslr own personnel, calling in the F,B,X, from tins to tine. Ths 
State Department maintains its own intelligence branch. Each of 
these services maintain sice able organizations for thu collection 
of intelligence (through military, naval, and air attaches and by 
other means}, for its classification, and for its evaluation and 
analysis. Xaoh maintains certain expert advisers and specialists, 
aach cams researchers. Each must cooperate with and dovetail into 
the other; each Mist support and maintain CIA if thsrs is to bs 
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effective intelligence. Neither these agencies nor CZA can operate 
with success independently j they are ail interdependent* 


17, RELATIONSHIP r TTH OTHER .V3HTCU3 

Contact between the National Security Council and CIA is 
■sintained through the Director of CIA who attends Council nestings* 
Three Joint ennaittees contribute to the relationship between 
CIA and other Government agenda at 

(a) fi(jr National Security Council directive there exists 
an organisation known as ZAC (Intelligence Advisory Cosoittee) 
consisting of the principal intelligence officers of State, 
bar, Navy, Air Force, the Joint Staff, and the AtoadLc Energy 
C omission. The Director of CZA acts as chairman, although 
CIA tec hn i c a l ly is not a newber of the eenalttee* In the 
past it has dealt largely wit^ procedural natters, although 
on occasions it has set to cansidsr natters of substantive • 
intelligence* The Intelligence Advisory Caoaittee was probably 
originally established by the National Security Council ss a 
forum to deal with problems arising in the course of CIA's 
discharge of its statutory duty "of coordinating tbs intelligence 
activities of the several Govs rests rrt departments. ..»* 

(b) Within CIA is a group known as ZCAP3 ( Interdepartmental 

Coordinating and Planning Staff) which consists of a nusbsr of 
I 

individuals assigned to CIA by the Stats Department and the 
Military services. Its activities to date have largaly 
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consisted or nano Lint paper* of pro ce dural concern to 
Intelligence Advisory Cossittoo agoneio*. The chairman of 
3CJJS 1* tho official CUI repros ontstiva at sooting* of tbo 
Rational Security Council staff. A representative of CIA 1 * 
Offico of Rosoarch and Satina tos attends ssetings of tho 
Council** staff \*jon invited, end is thus davo loping an 
informal narking relationship botuocn CIA and tho Counoil* s 
staff. 

(c) A third Cosnittoo is tho so-called ^Standing 
C omit too" nhich consists of roprosoatatlvoa of state 
tho military Barrie on on tbo tolooal* lorol oho sro not 
atoignod to CIA but cro charged i /I thin thoir rospoetlva 
agencies with cognlsaneo of CZA natters. 

The Director of CIA has no direct, fwrasl contact with tho 
Joint Chiof* of Staff. Tho Joint IntolUgoaco Ccmdttoc of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff does not inoludo hin in its scoborship 
although tho lowor-ocholon Joint Intelligence Croup of tho Joint 
Staff looludo* a CIA representative. Representative* of both the 
Joint Staff and of CIA participate in Intelligence Advisory Cos* 
alt too sooting a, erhieb daq^ provide a certain contact— though a 
tenuous ono— botJocn tho Joint Chiefs of Staff and CIA* 

Harking relations nith outside agencies oro nalntainod through 
tho liaison soctions of tho Office of Collection and D i **«•»»< 
of CIA. Those maintain channels for routine reciprocal intarchango 
of information needed by CIA or other Govornnont agonolas and for 
tho distribution of reports. Working relationships a to being 
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of success between tha rational bran ah aa 
of th« Of fie a of Reports and Estimates and thalr oppoaita nunbara La 
StAtfl| 0*2 , ate. 

Another typa of rolatlonahip la tha ££ hoo commit tea, of which 
a number have bean constituted. An example la tha committee formed 
under tha chairmanship of a representative of OSS, to allocate amongst 
Government agendas responsibility for co m pil i ng a p pro p r lata aaetiona 
of bnaic regional studiaa (political aoctiona to State, aaetiona on 
rood communications to Army, otc.) and to dataraiina the prioritiaa 
to ba accordod to studiaa. of vorioua araaa. 

A working relationship exists between FBI and CIA. Aa CIA 
interrogates foreigners who era in tha Unitad States and who are 
potential sources of information about davelopnants abroad and aa 
the FBI is concernod with tha socurity aspaets of foraignars within 
the Unitud States, the Jurisdictions of tho two agenda ■ overlap. 

Liaison is accomplished by representatives of CIA and FBI, designated 
for tho purpose. Liaison is also maintained by interchange of reports 
b«t*Kt)Tr the counterespionage officials of CIA. and appropriate 
representatives of FBI. 

The FBI formerly investigated all prospective CIA employees far 
security, but due to the pressure of these and other commitments 
FBI has felt obliged to discontinue this servico. The FBI, however, 
cooperated with CIA, on the l&ttor's renuest, in special security 
chucks. 

A type of relationship of considerable Importance is exnmplifiad 
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(*) General 

Ihere hu bee* aemm nmpiptr and such official and unofficial 
critic ta* of the personnel of CtA. During tho course of a such toe 
rapid -Xpert*! oo of the organization «4tich took place under • previous 
Director, alatakes In personnel pro cur —ant were made. Tharo it 
evidence, however, of ia prevalent In tha recruiting of aen and saain 
with appropriate education, experience, and personality, although 
additional lapro vwn t la needed, lUny of the individuals on the 
•dealt" or staff level appear to be intelligent, enthusiastic, and 
con patent. Tina, experience, and training are necessary, probably 
requiring yuan, to build up a fully constant staff for all offices 
and echelons of CIA. This can only be accomplished as a natter of 
internal sdninistrative dovolopaent "ith continuity of competent 
leadership, 

C&) gjfe of Operating Staff 

A n uaher of the aorvlcas that CIA perfoms as a natter of ceaoton 
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"the Government require substantial 
staff*. Cmm include tho staff* Motiury tot (1) Maintain a 
reference library and central indexes of all intelligence material*} 
(2) parfona carta in essential liaiaon function*,* (3) oparata flw 
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radio monitoring station* in this Country and abroad and maintain 

tha editorial staff naeaasary to monitor an average of two million 

words a day broadcast by foreign radio stations, and to dlstributs 

daily digests of information taken from these broadcasts) (i») Maintain 

a 

a central map service for all Government agencies, and (5) exaad no 

quantities of foreign documents Measured In tons* The number of 

Individuals employed in the conduct of CIA’s clandestine activities 

is probably not excessive when tha peculiar services required for 

such operations are considered. A considerable staff will inevitably 

be necessary to enable CIA to perform its evaluating function. 

Although there la duplication in the economic and political research 

done by various Government departments and agencies including CIA, 

the total muriber of persona employe^ by the Gove r nment for research 

pxrpoces cannot, in all probability, be very substantially reduced. 

(c) Attolnistrative and Security Personnel 

The else of the Security Division of CIA ia probably reasonable. 

The present else of tho Administrative Division seems excessive, 

particularly in light of requirements for an administrative staff in . 

each of the offices in some of which security requires a large degree 

of independence. On the other hand, an organisation as large as CZA 

requires * substantial amount of housekeeping, telephone service, 
l 
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maintenance of personnel records, etc. The problem is complicated 
by th« fact that uccar-.odctiono to house CIA centrally are not 
available and could only be constructed at a substantial cost and 
with considerable publicity. A certain amount of decentralisation 
of CIA nay be desirable for security reasons. CIA is spread 
amongst twenty-two separata buildings, including warehouses, all of 
which uust be maintained and serviced separately. Moreover CIA 
maintains a large number of field stations of ona sort or anothsr 
in various parts of the United States and abroad which ore supplied 
by the Administrative Division. Reduction of the administrative 
overhead is possible and desirable. There is some evidence of 
interference by administrative functionaries in matters of primarily 
operational concern. A certain amount of such interference is 
inevitable due to the fact that a Director will tend to entrust the 
enforcement of budgetary controls to his immediate administrative 
representatives. Too much interference of this sort Is undesirable, 
but this is an administrative problem’ that must be solved internally.. 


' VI. EVALUATION 

Intended as the major source of coordinated and evaluated 

intelligence, on which broed national policy could be soundly based, 

the Central Intelligence Agency has as yet fallen short of the 

objective. While it has made progress in organizing and equipping 

% 

itself, its product, however valid, does not presently enjoy the full 
confidence of the National Security Organisation or of the other 
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agencies it serves and ha* not yet— with certain encouraging 
exceptions— piay*«S on important role in the determination* of the 
National Security Csuncil, 

CIA raises eoiae difficult problem which, for reasons of 

security, sre not easy to discuss. Tht Ceanittee feels that CIA 
• - 

is properly located under the National Security Council} that its 
organization needs continuing careful attention and that better 
working relationships with other agencies must be established* In 
this respect it suffers from a fwsilisr fault, recurrent throughout 
the whole National security organisation, its main problem, as ii 
likewise true of most of thu other agencies, is one of personnel. 

The Committee emphasises a truism, that good intelligence depends 
upon good personnel. CIA must hr.vc imaginative and vigorous 
supervision. The Conmittee is certain that the director of the CIA 
nu*t have continuity cf tenure and should be selected primarily on 
the bASis of competence, but that, other things being equal, it 
would be pr* fumble that he be a civilian. 

The Ccnmltte* was particularly concerned over the Nation’s 
inadequacies in thu field of scientific, including medical 
intelligence. The vital importance of reliable and up-to-date 
scientific information is such as to call for far greater efforts 
than Appvnr to hav« been devoted to this need in the past. Scientists 
in *vn«.r.\l hive . xprerstd rceuidurable distress at the paucity of 


inf ore.-: t i on availabl-. and the relationship between science and CIA 
does not sutr. to be of the bust. 
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tfan lntalllgwnm agaooiee of t he —rriomt, Um State pepertaeat, 
tta WI net da their proper share, ud the whole suet poll in 
If oor intelligence services ere to be adequate to the 
diff icult roqiil manta of the atoalo age. The vary pro bleat that 
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ha— baaot CSX have troubled, to —re or leas degree, the othor 
inteUifeoae agencies. Of ell theoe prohls— , one looae largest— 
pemoanel. s killed and experienced personnel of eartl ae have in 
— st oases severed their oon— otion* with the servloosf aeleotios 
end re p leo oe e n t of new personnel have been extra— ly he phase rd. In 
o— of the eervloe'w intelligenoe eyste— at headquarters, fcahington, 
no Russian linguist is now per— neatly eaploywd, In Car— ny, the 
conduct of the Amy 1 a Counter Intelligenee Corps, a highly ixportant 
part of Intelligenoe work, be owes notorious, yet inherently this was 
°°t the fault of the Corps; the personnel assigned to it had no 
qualifications or training for the sort and was often of inadequate 
oallbar. The JLrwy'a roaedy for this situation was not to improve 
personnel selection end training, but to order *11 CIC personnel to 
woar unlfor— , live in barraoks, and report for regular Army —ala, 
Ondor such a xegi— n they were expected to keep in contact with the 
local population and to catch spies J 


Choice intolligonce borths in tho services have too often boon 
assigned to officers not particularly mmtod by othor eras or bronchus. 


The oepabls, experienced, and thoroughly dovoted personnol who hnvo 
specialised in intelligence have too often soen their organisations 
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ed by superior officer* with no experience. 


little capacity, and no imagination. In the Conoittew's opinion, 
it is highly important that an intelligence corps — or et least on 
intelligence career — be provided by the services end that adequate 
selection and training systems be inaugurated. 

The services oust also try to rid their intelligence estimates 
of subjective bias. Partly because of their natural service interests, 
partly because of inter-service budgetary competition, our estimates 
of potontial enemy strengths vary widely, depending upon tha service 
that makes them. The Amy will stress the potential enemy’s ground 
divisions, the Navy his submarines, ths Air Force his planes, and 
each estimate differs somewhat from the others. Zn one specific 
instance, an estimate of the Joint Intelligence C omit tee of the 
Joint Staff of the Joint Chiefs of Staff contained so many . ■ - . t 

inconsistencies within a single paper that it was considered value- 
less for planning purposes. Out of this mass of Jumbled material, 
and harassed often by the open and covert opposition of tho older 
agencies, CIA has tried to make sense. That it has not always 
succeeded has not been entirely the fault of CIA. ' 

Intelligence can best flourish in the shade of silence. But if 
it is not subjected to scrutiny it could easily stagnate. Another 
examination, two or three years from now, of our intelligence ay item 
should bo undertaken, either by a Congressional watchdog eaenittee, 
or preferably by a committee akin to the Dulles group (described 
Jj*1ow), The basic framework for a sound intelligence organization 
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now exists * yot"iH* water! •■:.*. so far produced is by no noons adequate 
to our noticnil safety in this ago of "eold wir n and the atonic 
bocb. That framework must bv flushed out by proper personnel and 
sound adniniatrstivu measures. Intelligence la the first line of 
defense, 

Dttllos Committee 

A detailed study of the organisation and activities of the 
intelligence divisions of the government, including CIA, is being 
nadc by a committee consisting of Ur. All cm Dulles, 

Ur. Willia m K. Jackson, and Ifcr. Uathias Correa, who are assisted by 
a staff of four directed by Ur. Robert Blue, of the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. The Comittoo was appointed by the President 
on the reconKumdr.tion of the iJntionr.1 Security Council. It will make 
its report with specific recurcacndatiens by January 1, 1949. All 
problem here considered will also be reviewed by the Dulles Committee. 
Qualifications of Director 

k moot question is whether the Director should be a civilian or 
a professional military n&A. Thu argument in favor of a service 
is that he will command more confidence from the armed services who 
t*lk his language andwi;! respect his position and security. With a 
military man, the present pay sealo will not provo a deterrent. The 
job could be developed into one of the top staff assignments available 
to members of the three services.- 

Against this, it is said that tho position requires a broader 
background and greater versatility and diplaaatic experience than is 
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usually ftiun-i in service personnels that th* best qualified end 
»u*t competent officer* would not .ccapt the position if to do 
so meant permanent retirement and an end of the road to important 


cofrrjir.J or oporntlon.il responsibility. If a military man la 
i35iv*.nei t1> the position aa a tour of duty, he will, *lt la said, 
inevitably be influenced to some degree, in the execution of hie 
duties, by his rank and status as compared with that of other 
off i eera with whom he deal a. He may also bo influenced by concern 
for his next billot. 

The principal argument against a civiliun la the difficulty of 
getting 1 good one. It Hill be difficult to attract a man of force, 
reputation, integrity, and proven administrative ability who has on 
rde unte knowle igw of foreign history and politics and is familiar 
with intelligence techninue and tho working machinery of the 
Government and the military establishment. Not only is tho pay low 
ir. comparison to industry and the professions, but the reward of 
success io anonymity. The wisdom of putting an individual who lacks 
intelligence experience in charge simply because he is a competent 
idj.-.inistrator is dubious. « civilian would hava the advantage of 
being fr-v from t .int of service ambitions or rivalries. On the 
oth..r hann a clvilinn r.wy be more subject to political pressure than 
a nil it nry man. In certain foreign countries this has occurred. 

In any went a civilian would have to be a man of coranitndlng 
reputation ar.i personality in order to secure thy respect and 
cooperation of the services. CIA*s relations with the State 
Department would undoubtedly benefit from the presence of a civilian 
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HUcr.^ or State and his ^ 

assistants. 

Dm intrinsic intaraat of the work, Its potential influence on 
poli cy, and recognition of publio aarriea to be perfonaad eight 
to persuade a competent civilian to aocept the position. 

If mo, hla appointment would seen desirable. A changrf in the statute 
that would disqualify a military nan is net, however, recomended. 

Moreover It would not be wise, at this tine at least, to amend 
the statute to i nc lude a mandatary requirement that a military nan, - 
appointed as Director, oust retire frost the service. A competent 
offioer could be persuaded to retire free his service and abandon 
hia career to becooe Director of CIA only if he felt scoe assurance 
of a reasonable tenure of office. That no such assurance exists today 
appears from the fact that three different Directors have been 
appointed since January of 1916* A provision requiring the retirement 
froo service of any oomnisaioned officer appointed Director night 
appropriately be Included in the statute— 'if ’Coupled with provision 
for adequate retirement pay in ease he is removed as Director- 
Location 

(1) CIA’s location under the KSC 

CIA aaiat necessarily be centrally located both ns a 
■coordinator" and as an "evaluator." It must work with service 
intelligence agencies and with agencies outside the National ttllitary 
Establishment. It must accomplish the allocation of responsibility 
for collection and research among Government agencies and fulfill 
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it* responsibility for c antral evaluation of intelligence free 

free lepartoental prejudice, control or bias, whether real or imagined. 

It oust exercise authority through directives issusd centrally and 
oust nt tha same tlx* maintain smooth and constant working relation- 
ship* with ths othar departments and services. 

It has b«*n suggested that CIA should rjpert directly to the 
President. Ons alleged advantage of such an arrange want la that 
CIA's authority as a coordinator would thus be enhanced, as its 
directive* could be issued aa executive orders. Another is that 
CIA would then report to an individual rather than a c anai t tee. 

Apart from the question of burdening tha President with 
additional personal responsibility, it is doubtful whether, as a 
practical natter, he has the tine to pay such attention to it. 

Internal adninistration will always remain the pars anal responsibility 
of ths Director of CIA who can be held accountable by ths National 
Security Council, at the instance of any one of its members, as 
effectively as by the President. It is unlikely that the Director's 
effect iron*** either as a "coordinator" or an "evaluator" would 
be increased by putting Mm an a White House level. His estimates 
would, in all probability, receive neither more nor less attantion 
from the departments if they emanated .from ths executive office of 
t'b* President or an appendage thereto. The exercise of CIA’s 
coordination function to allocate responsibilities oust, initially 
at least, be performed on a more or less negotiated basis. Effort* 
to impose directives concerning the internal workings of a department 
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upon •ffici als or the level of th* 3ecreLary of State or Secretary 
of Defense are not likely to net with success. 

Suggestions have also been mad* that CIA should ba in the 
State Department or in the National Military Establishment . But 
CIA*s functions and interests transcend both the military establish- 
ment and the State Department . The Army has suggested that the 
National Security Act be cmendod to provide "that the Secretary of 
Defense shall be responeible for coordinating the intelligence 
activities of the departments and agencies of the National iiililary 
Establishment, " and that CIA "shall deal only with the Secretary of 
Defense, or such other agency or agencies as he may designate.” But 
inclusion of such a provision would tend to break down the necessarily 
complicated but established working relationships between CIA end 
individual agencies, and in any case seems redundant. The Secretary 
of Defense must be, per se, the coordinator of intelligence and all 
other activities within the military establishment, and CIA practically 
mist deal »ith him— as it actually dose through the National Security 
Council. A better mechanism than -new exists for coordinating- tfti 
service intelligence ^agencies in the Secretary’s office could be 
established, but there should be no artificial, restriction of the 
flexibility and authority needed by CIA, CIA is properly placed 
under the National Security Council, 

(2) Location of "coaaon aorvlces" under CIA 

Under the etatuto CIA is entrusted with the performance of sudj 
services of common concern as the National Security i shall 
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determine. At present thee* include, ipwt from Scientific 
Intelligence, tdileh i* discussed separately* (n) Minttoiao* of 
control index## of report, record* and documents having inteliigsoc* 
value; (bj examination of foreign dsciaents fro* which intelligence 
material la extracted and disseminated; (a) ■alntenenre of central 
map facilities; (d) monitoring of foreign broadoaate; fnd (a) collection 
of information by eland* a tire aeons and oeuntareapionaga abroad# 

There la little real dispute that the first four of these 
function* should be located centrally. The question of where the 
clandestine operational activities should be located has long bean 
the subject of debate. Wherever located, there is little doubt that 
they should all be treated togsthor as s single unit. 

Proponents of the theory that the clandestine service should 
be under the state Department point to the British precedent 



'formulation of diplomatic decisions. Others maintain that espionage 
is essentially valuable for defense and in wartime would ihevitably 


pass to military control and become a function of rnrmanrt. They argue 
that this service should be under the Secretary of Dofcnae or the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, 

An objection, sometimes made to continuing espionage under the 


CIA, is that it creates ac: complex an administrative burden for the 
Director as to rendor it difficult for his to function as an "evaluator" ; 
also that as an "evaluator" he will be prejudiced In favor of 
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Xf oar e h oul rt eow, any intelligence oarrleo too largely 
t^on its Ford pi Sonic* would find itaolf hobbled ta tarn? 
owartJloa at the very tin* trhao it m most needed. 



Coceiderabi* thought wuat ba (jlven, however, to the desirability 
of splitting CIA in tta* of *«r and transferring two or three of it a 
five oejor division*— -certainly the operational services, tho open 
and covert soUwetion of information — to tha National Hi lit Try 
fatabliahaefit, where they could function under the' Joint Chief* of 
Staff (preferably) *r under the Secretary of Defence. If inclueion 
of thee* service* in the wartiae chain of ccasond 1* deeood desirable, 
the objective could h# facilitated t> r a slight, and at the ease ttae 
a desirable, change in CIA’s preaant organixation— the grouping of 
all operation* under a Deputy Director who should hive considerable, 
though wot unlisited independence. In time of peace, the Deputy 
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itions *«ddld function under the Director 


CIA; la tine of wr bo aicht If oMtmiy report dlrteU/ to ttao 


Joint. Chiefs of Staff. 

Continued «zp«ri toco at/ suggest other ehaagM, but ohsnge in 
dtoruptlTo in itself, and <soe front proooot oeed of tho IntolLLgeoMi 
services la a relatively Ww pBtwt tn w ftw a p e rio d la ofaich to Kit 
ovt th*lr prohlaas. If nt mm future tlao it appears inslrehln to 
trnaofar CIA 1 » operational function* to iiiiini agency, tho transfer 
mlfjbt be soeanplished with tho approval of tho ■ntlonn 1 Security 
Council 3 the Director CIA, ittt tho Prooldwt, 

Intamnl Reorganisation 

Scmo changes in the internal structure of CIA, la addition to 
tha eroupMKtt of tho operating efflooo undor n deputy director, nay 
bo needed, Tb* Very large nabar of pooplo f ilnjad by cti in Itself 
sufc**ta that a cureful survey should bo ande of lto adelnistrsti so 
procedures with a. Ties to greeter ecoocaqr. Tbe ariOrt irt stratlTO 

division mu too large with deafer that tho tail any b* sagging tho 
dog » The Office of Collection and Qtsseaxinstion oo— tl mss in tho pant 
has acted as a bottleneck but under its asv hood it appears to bo 
porfomLof tn efficient Job,. Sons thought ahould bo given to Merging 
tho asp serrtcee, now tester tha Office of Kooooroh and Katiaatee, with 
the other referees e facilities under the Office of Collection and 
Dtaaa«toaUoo. the none of this Utter offloa is a ad^mert it 
probably should beoom portly a reference oervloo with its full energies 
Avoted to this iwportant wsk,. Its liaison funoticoe Might be split 
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•ff to fora a separate small section. Th* Du lias study will 
undoubtedly make mors detailed recommendations for internal reform. 
Intelligence Evaluation Board 


The greatest need In CIA is the establishment at a high level of 
a small group of highly capable people, freed from administrative 
detail, to concentrate upon intelligence evaluation. The Director 
and his Assistant* havo hod to devote so large a portion of their 
time to administration that they hare been unable to give sufficient 
time to analyst* and evaluation* A email group of mature son of the 
hi ghost talents, having full access to all information, might well- 
be released completely from routine and sot to thinking about 
intelligence only, knny of the greatest failure* in intelligence havo 
not been failures in collection, but failures in analysing and 
evaluating correctly the infoijaation available. 

Explication 

There is some duplication in the work done by the Office of 

¥ W 

Research and Estimates and the work in other governmental intelligence 
agencies. This duplication is caused in part by tho fact that ORE 
and other agencies, notably the intelligence division of the State 
Department, but also section* of 0-2, ONI, A-2 ind even the Department 
of Cotmvrco, examine the some basic material for the purpose of making 
intelligence estimates. To some degree this may be inevitable and 
even desirable an CIA oust be in a position to verify the Intelligence 
that it evaluate*. Examination of basio material for this purpose 
might be accomplished with fewer people by placing CIA analysts in 
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the aamatigo cent or a and eeeretariats of the departments and svrvioes 


to sift out really important material for routing to CIA. 

the present also of DM is in considerable ©ensure due to 
CIA' a dependence on its own facilities .for research. Research 
di vial on* of other agencies are praec copied with their loaediate 
departmental requirements wvl are unable to meet or arc otherwise 
unresponsive to CIA’ a priorities. CIA accordingly tends to do its 
earn basic research. Duplication in the field of economic research can 
probably be reduced over a period of tloo by intelligent use of 
"coordinating** power exercised over many Government agencies. 

Duplication in the field of political reporting remains sn issue 
between CI.» md the State Department. Some ^ duplication may be Justi- 
fied on the ground that "two guesses are better than one"} also because 
CIA and the intelligence division of the State Department work with 
different objectives and different priorities. However, it ia now 
clear in retrospect that it was a mistake to split up the Office of 
Strategic Services after the war and to assign part of its functions 
to one department (Stat«) and part to another (Amy). Tils slat ike 
now his been largely remedied by cr< at ion of CIA, but Its effects 
linger on in the rvsutrch and analysis duplication — particularly marked 
in the economic and political field — between CIA and State. The 
feasibility of shifting a large part of the State Department's 
intelligence section to CIA should be studied. If this should prove 
to be impractical or undesirable, unnecessary duplication should be 
eliminated by progressive coordination, interchange of personnel, and 
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tHo AkmUm ii aevvotl^ pTfar —d by dally iat*Ui|«w« 
tmtmrimt} aMUMf *apofc* UMU|n» i.tmm AUh go to tha 
TrmUmt, m w tmt m of tho ■», nd oOm, «Mk2y and aontbly 

«f tha world istellijeaca situation irt also prepared u 
•all aa antlmtaa of apaoifla situations. ttaaao ara drawn up fr» 
tin* to Um, aa oeoadpn nrlseo, an CIA's am IdtlstiT# or in 
raspao** *• roqpaMta fro* the national Security Counoil or othar 
i|UuiN, each aa the <70101 Chief a of Staff* oonoarnad with national 
■ao ug r l t/. 

CZA'a aatinatM and su rveye ara oritieiaad principally on twe 
(ronoda* On* la that aa a normal routine they recolvo insufficient 
wonnldorwtion fraa th* policy makers, mad aw not responsive to their 
lawwdlata probltsa and requirements. A awe and criticism, which in 
a lli e d to the first, i* that CIA estimates ara made without access to 
*3-1 ralwrant information including inforaation concerning activities 
and decision* of the ailiiary eerrlce*, operational in nature, auch 
aa the extant and deployment of tha fleet in the Pacific, etc. Both 
thaae eriticiaca have »t*» oleoents of truth. The military services 
t«od to withhold operational information and tho details of military 
plana on tha grtmaia of security^ In forrjuiatlng plana tho Stato 
Department tend* to rely on ita own judgment and infor^tion without 
consulting CIA. Although CIA appears to be supplied with all 
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information of & strictly "tnt«LLigcnc«" nature, it la not olaar 
that CIA has adequate access to Inf om&tl an about operational 
developments. T«t effoctire intolligenos la possible only whan It la 
clearly linked with planning and policymaking. 

Plana and daclaiona affecting national security are presently 
aade at various placaa; by the National Security Council, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Stste-ArcyNavyAir Force Coordinating Cooeiittes, 
by the State Department and by the oilitary services individually* 

Three varioua authorities rely, in formulating their plane and decisions, 
on the respective departmental intelligence services, orf the Joint 



Intelligence Cooed. ttce of tho Joint Chief » of Staff, and the Joint 
Intelligence Group, which la the working body for the JIG, as well an 
on CIA* If CIA la to perform adequately Its function of evaluating 
and correlating intelligence relating to the national security, it oust 
be aware of, and participate in, the thinking at all these levels* . 

It is particularly desirable that .(he association between >*ne 
Joint Staff and the CLi be as intioate as possible, CIA la the 


logical arbiter of differences between the aarricea on the evaluation 

of intelligence. Assumptions osde by the Chiefs of Staff both for 

p la nnin g and operational purposes should be formulated with CIA 

participation or at least reviewed by CIA. • 

For the purpose of fostering a oloscr relationship between CIA 

and the Joint Chiofs of Staff, consideration should be given to 

in c l udi n g the Director CIA among the a embers hip of the Joint Intelligence 
t 

Consdttoe of the Joint chief® of Staff. Furl he more, it would seem 
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desirable that the Intelligent Advisory Caumlttau m*:4t wore frequently 
to consider questions of substantive intelligence. This would 
contribute to an interchange of intelligence opinion between the 
principal intelligence officers of the Government and would in itself 
insure a closer relationship between CIA end the Joint Intelligence 
Committee both of which participate in Intelligence Advisory Cceoittee 
meetings. 

It is also desirable that a closer working relationship bo 
established between the sections in CIA responsible for the preparation 
of estimates and both ths national Security Council staff and the 
Joint Intelligence Group of the Joint Staff. 

Scientific Intelligence 

Failure properly to appraise the extent of scientific developments - 
in enemy countries may have- more lxaaediats and catastrophic consequences 
than failure in any other field of intelligence. Whet is needed is 
a central authority responsible for assimilating all information 
concerning developments in the field of science abroad and competent 
to estimate the significance of these developments. This agency 
obviously cuust hove access to all available information bearing on the 
problem* It ssist also be ablo to provide Intelligent direction in ths 
collection of items of information likely to have significance in ths 
scientific field. 

At present, responsibility for intelligence evaluation in sueh^ 
fields as biological and chemical warfare, electronics, aerody nami cs, 
development* in gnidod missiles, etc.. Is spread amongst various agencies, 
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), 0-2. A-2, ONI, and the 


Atonic Energy Cctnmisaion tt wall aa CIA. Medical Intelligence la 
virtually non- existent.* Estimate* or forsign potsntialitiss mads by 
various agendas ar* Inadequate and contradictory. In CZA iteslf 
responsibility for scientific intelligence la divide^. between tfaa 
Scientific Branch of ORE and a group concerned with atonic energy. 
Collection of information concerning scientific developments abroad 
is clearly inadequate. 

On the reccoBendatiort of Dr. Vannevar Bush, then Chairman of the 
BfcDB, a scientist .of reputation has directed the work of the Scientific 
Branch of ORE for the past year. He recently resigned** and the office 
is aval ting the recommendation of a successor by Dr. Compton, who 
has replaced Dr. Bush. As presently constituted, tho Scientific Branoh 
of ORE is not In a position either to evaluate intelUgenoe or to 
stimulate the collection of necessary information* There is no 
physician and no mechanism for collecting or evaluating medical 
intelligence in CIA. 


Some of the difficulties presently experienced are Inevitable. 

Any eminent scientist will bo impatient with routine regulations, and 
some "red tape" exists in any government organization. It is desirable, 
however, thit the individual responsible for scientific intelligence 


♦ See Chapter XIII, Medical Services and Hospitalisation in the 
Military Services. 

** Th* C om mittee has bean advised that CIA hae been successful in 
finding a satisfactory replacement. 


C 
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wUtalit CXA to freed, «• far « pos sible , fr— —to( wMoetiun to 
nWrirt nUtt official*. this a&gfai to «— yU rtmt in CXA by 
«vi«La$ tto Sal— tiflo Branch to aa office Level and —kins lu 
• ktaf as AuUtaok Qtr actor. 

A a— Itoittw that nates IS difficult to teap qualified 
— ieoiioto in CU la. tto end— inability of 'public acknowledgment of 
tto nature ct tto activity. B» practical result la to —to tto 
topraaaion that tto ittHaidual in question Isn't —ployed by anybody. 
Itt* —tea it difficult for bin to attend eoofaranc— oar write papers , 
and to aooo 1— standing in bis profession. For thaw r— sons, it 
ia highly desirable that arraaganaato to nada whsraby any eminent 
edsotlst employed by CXA to gi ton a *oover* position. A currently 
^ pspalar but baseless theory that select 1st s arc inherently insecure 

J ia advaacod an an argument why Individuals responsible for scientific 

intalligenee should be denied opportunities for active association with 
otter scientists St conference*, ate., on any basis. Security would 
appear to to s m* iter of Individual responsibility, tio evidence 
justifies the conclusion that Insecurity ia on occupational failing 
peculiar to scientists. 

Th# activities of Scientific Intelligence should be directed by 
a scientist and not by tome otherwise competent individual whose 
education and experience in the scientific field is superficial. An 
educated guess ns to the implications of e given scientific development 
can be wad* only if the gucseor has a real understanding of the 
potentiality of scientific development. Mot only oust he be fully 
* 

/ 
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eonpetoat to appreciate the algrd flcanne at rtevtloynt h'tsrlf, 
tot, If fa* i# to bo effective, b* most tM lUa to eomrinoe otitar . 
scientists that hi* Interpretation of 4 given tmlapMt la 
reasonable. H* Mat apoek the sciecttfle iMpim 

Security considerations o c c a sione d ths divorc* between tbs troop 
is CXt Mws<ustd with ataola aoarff sod tta 8diatlHa Breach* 2% 
o»m felt that Individuals oonoorned with derailments la tba atonio 
field should b« strictly isolated. Pros sot errsngnnenti far 
IntalUtfeooo relating to atoad.fi energy s een to ba am 

aaoothly thou thoas in other scientific fields the ocllection 

of foreign information is sloe sad difficult, sod oar stoaio energy 
IntvlUgeooo is by no pesos adequate. 

Logie suggests that at sons future tine ruaponedhlllty for all 
eaientlfic infeeUigeoe* be centralised* An fapadlata reorg o aiaatian 
for this purpose would probably be jit seat ore and retard the 

denrelopnont of atcedo Intelligence without OCCtritoting to the Improve 
dent of celentlflo iatelligeao* generally. 

Tigeroos action is isperatlve to improve all fmoiUtles for 
evaluating and etinuXati «g the oeUestloo of eotentlflo intelligence. 
Outside the field of a tool a energy moot be *wi* kg increasing tbs 
authority and support given to the official responsible for sol entitle 
intelligence within CXI whether he r—sfn on a breach: or be raised to 
an office level. Won-technical ae well as teeboifial Intelligence 
Information ooctrlWtee to the evaluation of foreign seieatlflo 
developments. For this reason ecleotlflo InteUlgMSle 

i Jh» 
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**&oal intelligence should be evaluated centrally where intelligence 
Information of all kind* Is jm— rfjately aval labia. 
gyaluatjon of 0 pa ration* and Legation of gou ntargsg^goj^ 

for security reasomi no attaapt has bssn asde at a detailed 
analysis or appraisal of tha clandsstias o pa rational activities of 
CIA. Sard. or officer* of tha govaroswot who beatified before tha 
Coasittaa on tha National Seourifcy Organisation expressed themselves 
as fairly wall satisfied with tha OMMltrll/ slow profrvil in this 
field, although tharw wee a distinct feeling that p w t g rwa would ba 
aora rapid, Sven this 11 si tad satisfaction is not echoed la lower 
rank*. 


tha counterespionage activities of CIA abroad appear properly 
integrated with CIA's other clandestine operations. Although arguments 
have been made in favor of attending CIA's authority to include 
responsibility for counterespionage in thi* Country, such an extension 
of Jurisdiction doe# not at present appear justified, for one thing. 

m 

concentration of power over counterespionage activities at hece in 

tha hands of a Director of "Central Intelligence responsible for 

\ 

espionage abroad night justifiably arouse public suspicion and 

opposition. Conceivably It could fora the bads for a charge that 
a geetapo is in process of creation even though tha power to arrest 
were specif leally withheld. To transfer responsibility for rtnsisst 1 n 
counterespionage frost the FBI, which has an established orga n i sa tion 
and long tradition, to ClA, which is not equipped for the i ml gnwiwit , 
would probably create more problene than it would solve. It la 
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doubtful whether th* logical benefit of hairing on* ageoay mpaMlttfl 
for counterespionage throughout the world would Justify the dislocation 
and confusion that such a transfer would inevitably qcMiloir. 

CIA representatives hevs indicated that their present working 
liaison »i^h FBI Is satisfactory, bqt tbs Comlttse doubts that 
FBI -CIA relationship* are completely adequate. Tbs Director of W 
declined the Committee’* invitation to appear before It to discus i 
the CIA with the eaooittee or its representatives 00 the ground that 
he knew too little of Ite activities* 

Budget and Adndnlstra^lpq 

CXA's budget la a guarded secret. Present arrangements appear to 
work satisfactorily* The interested services participate In requests 
for the allocation of fund* to CIA* Th* amount* requested are revisssd 
by representatives of the Bureau of the Budget designated for the 
purpose md controlled by appropriate committee* of the Congress In 
closed session* CIA has requested amplifying and inpl«nrnting 
legislation (S.268S, introduced bat not acted upon during the 2d session 
of the 80th Congress) to define bettor it* powers and to ^lopllfy 
administration and payment of some of its employees. Host of the 
provisions of this legislation would confer upon CIA that a&ainistrative 
flexibility and anonymity that are essential to satisfactory intelli- 
gence, but some of them seem to Involve undesirably broad grant* of 
power for the new agency. Congress should examine this proposed 
legislation carefully, modify it as s earns necessary, and act upon It 

I 

as soon as possible* 
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9m CXI * the ~21, x.a i Jerri co* her* periodically suggested 
rrri*ica of the Jo'^lon* t? itcienag* lin to r«tiN the jjfllmlt 
legal burdens of j © curing convictions under thee* ftotato*. . Detail od 
suggestion* for revision of the present law, vfeioh eould pmdt 
conviction Ir respect ive of proof of latent to injure the flwr aMBt, 
probably ’*111 be presented to the next session of Con g o ** * This 
Ccsnltte* sy mp a th i se * with CXI sod other ageoai** of the Government - 
la their desire to proteet then* sires against dangerous disclosures 
by inolooreet mod irreepanadhl# parsons, sad it recognise* the need 
for nor* effective eoantersejdaaag* protection* Th* Coaadttee has 
oot ca a ntne d the proposed reel si oq of th* eeplonsg* lews nor is It 

( oo^etent to judge then. Ytn Connittee feels strongly, ho* ever, that 

* 

better protection for essential Gove r n m ent secrete dose not lie in _ 
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legislation alone. .Counterespionage is a difficult art, and It has 
net always been ^11 practiced in this Country* Strengthening of the 
fBI ( the Counter Zntelllgsao* Corps of the Any, and CIA's earn 
In**™*! security is ieportant regardless of new lews* Revision of 
the espionage loan to remove the necessity of proof of latent might 
broedeo the Act to mtob an extent as to constitute a peril to our 
seooept* of freedom. Such propoesls should be examined Dost carefully 
by Cengreee . 


The Ccmsittee is of the firm opinion that there oust be major 


1^1" II »H our intelligence services* This cannot be achieved 

overnight; time la required to build a good intelligence service. A 


* See Chapter XXT, Civil Defense, Internal Security, etc. 
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f proper eeieetloa of pereonnel and a wall tboagfrt-utit progpa* fcr 
' tn#ir udjoowt and tnidAi art tHttflal yartiauXarly la tit* 

Arwj. , 

Thw g*n*r*.l t nmmn gk of our IntalUfW offulutlaa is •oandty 
cooceieod. The pertinent agonal** art a— » ■ i «f its eaeota and 
Uihi.Uti.ea, Of it* virtqo* ud ihorteflda^. - 8 m ftatlooal Security 
Council, ahicb ha* properly concerned It— If atti^XIA, ■>*— M give 
3or« thought and attention to the relation* hip* of 04 Kith otbar 
irtelligeoc# agonal** and working through tb* 9—4—7 9f DaftQM 
u:d the Secretary of State, ihoald encourage the i apc o o —ect of 
Tthar intelligence agendo* » , 

Zuch. of th« r«f srao suggested toy thi* torttgr, end toy the Poli o* - 

.»v*itt*o , a* -in' accept «d, * h ould bo —do proaptly, text abao aetloo 1 » 

' 1 •°* n tjutan, CIA .'uad other Qovanawot iatelUgoad* agocvl** (hcttld 

* Wa 

■ ** ' credited i ported of internal derelcpoent free ftoa the disruption 
1 '^r.tinual ■ nstrrij vatlcn and a* free ee pe**lhle trm publicity* * f 
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basis, to a qualified educational Institution or Industrial corpora- 
tion, The cost of this operation, a non-rocurring itoa, has boon 
cstisatod by OCDP at. In round figuros, alllion. 

Tho cost of running tho Offles of Civil Defense for tho first, 
full, peacetime year has boon ostimatod at 93,547,990. This includes 
personal ssrvicos, travel, printing, communications, ate. --all the 
usual it«u that go to ssnko up tho oxponso sheet of a Government 
agoncy. Costs in subsoquont years any run higher, depending on sub- 
sidies for mobile reserves and other expenses that night bo assumed 
by CCD. Tho above flguro, therefore, represents tho minimum cost 
ostimatod under present conditions. 

internal secoriti 

Oi April 2, 1948, at its ninth mooting, tho National Socurity 
Council (generally rcferr»)d to heroin cs NSC or tho Council) author- 
ised its &cocutivo Secretary, with the assistance of representatives 
from the departments represented on tho Council cM other interested 
agencies, including the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) to * re- 
pare s study end recommendations on tho oubjoot of the Internal Security 
of tho United Stntoa for Council consideration. Pursuant to this 
authorisation, the Council employed a temporary consultant* to prepare 
the study and rocomnondr.tion* uith the assistance refurred to above. 

Ho began his survey on. April 14; his report was submitted under date 



* See 7ol. II, Chaptor I, National Security Council. 
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i "Th» tsra 'civil dtafsoas* la gonsrally uaad to daoots 
tha organised activitiao of ths civilian population (1) to 
minimise the affect* of ooj un 7 notion directed against 
tha Dnltad States sod (2) to maintain or restore those 
facilltlea and servicea which are essential to civil life 
and v/bich ore affected by each assay action. It does not 
In gonerd include internal security or active defeaee 
measures, such as aircraft which, although they 

may utilise civilian volunteers, nro a rasponsihlllty of 
tho hfaed Fores*. "o 

(hi June 28, 1948, the internal security report eas submitted to 
the National Security Council by its fiiscutlvo Secretory vd.th tha sug- 
gestion that the Council adopt tho conclusions and rceoosandntions 


thoroio and subedit then to the President for approval. The Council 
considcrod the report and finally referred it to the Statc-i^ay-u'cvy- 
*J.r Force Coordinating Committee (SAKaSC) for further study end ap- 
propriate* implementation. 

In furtharanco of this roforonco, SlHi.CC, in turn, appointed m*k- 
lag comnittoua to occupy thoaaolvos „ith tho problems of internal 
security. In addition to the aembers of SoHnCC, the conaittocs had 
re rc.uat£tivcs of the Departments of Justice and Treasury and of tha 
offico of the Socrctary of Dcfcnso. Tho conaittocs also called in 
cs consultants and observers rcprosentr.tivos of certain other agencies. 
This group found --confirming the above -ocnticnod report to tho national 
Security Council — that internal security in one form or another was 
the concern of moro than tuonty-fivo different Government agencies, 
that its problems were both complex and manifold— it listed 52— and 


• dcmoranduc by Secretory of Defense, Subject - Office of Civil 
Defense Planning, U«xb 27, 194B. 
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•The tan ’civil itftQM 1 Is generally used to denote 
t he organised activities of tbs civilian population (1) to 
sdnlxlM tho sffects of oat envoy action directed against 
tbs United States and (2) to sai&t&lfi or restore those 
facilities and services sfclch ore essential to civil life 
end which are effected hy each enemy action. It does not 
Is general include internel security or active defense 
■M iami, each u aircraft eerning, sfcich, altho u gh they 
■ay utilise civilian volunteers, arc a responsibility of 
tbs smd Farces.** 

On June 28, 1948, the internal security report ms su bait tod to 
the aatlouel Security Council by its Executive Secretary \7lth tho sug- 
gestion that the Council adopt tho conclusions and re c o— and stlon* 
therain and submit then to the president far cpproml* Ths Council 
considered the report and finally referred it to the Stato-lmy-ilzvy- 
ilr Force Coordinating Coenltte* (SJdUXC) for further study end ap- 
propriate implasentatdaru 

Xn furtherance of this raferonoe, 31K1CC, is turn, appointed -ork- 
ing eoastlttoes to occupy tbemeelvos vith the problem of Internal 
security. Is addition to the nsnbors of aiHiCC, the coanittocs bod 
representatives of ths Deportments of Justloo and Treasury and of tho 
°ff i«* of the Secretary of Defense. Tho ooomittoos also called In 
es consul tents and observers representative* of certain other cgancio*. 
This group found — confining the above -mentioned roport to tho National 
Security C<mxk 11~ that internal soourlty in ana farm or anothor on* 
the concern of nor o than twenty-five different Govornncnt agencies, 
thnt its problems **ro both oo sp la x and sanifold— it listod 52— aM 


* Mmenudm by Secretary of Defense, Subject - Qffloo of Civil 
Defense Flaming, March 37, 1948. 
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emphasized that responsibility for coordinating policy and operations 
had not been ioeused. 

To date, the committees have arrived at certain recommendations 
but not unanimously. Because of the lack of unanimity, the matter 
has been referred back to SANACC. In the as an ti me , the President has 
instructed the Rational Security Council to place internal security 


on its agenda for further consideration. 


The Committee feels that the importance of the subject demands 
prompt action. Thera are few problems of greater significance to 
national security. 


There is, at this writing, in the Bureau of the Budget, but not 
yet submit tod to the Congress, the draft of a MU to amend the 
Espionage Act* and other Acts relating to the national security. The 
proposed bill tightens Section 1 and 4 of the Espionage Act and allows 
indictments for violations of Sections 1, 2, 3, or 4 of Title I of the 
Act to be found without regard to any- statute of limitation*. It odds 
a, new category to those persons required to register as agents of a 
foreign power which would, apparently, apply to many employees of tbs 


Control Intelligence Agency, a provision that seems extremely strin- 
gent. It also providos for an exception to the Communications Act** 
in authorizing the heads of certain Investigational agencies to require 
that certain message* or communications be disclosed to authorised 



c 


c 

a|«nti of such ngsnciosj such information to bo odaiiiiblo in evidence 
but only in a proceeding in will eh the Government is a party. Tho pro- 
posed bill also provides penalties for violation of regulations per- 
taining to the protection or security of vessels, harbors , water-front 
facilities, etc., and of aircraft, cirports, or airport facilities. 
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FSICHOLOCICU WARFARE 

The Committee beard testimony on this subject and an explanation 
of the Covemoent's efforts. Tostlmony was given on tho understand- 
ing that tho Committoe would not divulge Its contents. 


( 


* 


D N C 0 N V E N T I 0 N A L WARFARE 

This subject also was discussed in confidence, and tho Committee 
was urgod to maka no montion of unconvontiorml car faro in its report. 
Tho Cocmihtoti assume* the responsibility, howevar, of this brief 
rafcrcnco to tho subject only to emphasise tho groat need end impor- 
tances of intensive study and more rapid progress in this field. 


EVALUATION 


Civil Dofonso 

From the outlines of tho Hoplcy plan presented to the Committee,, 
tho plan appeared to bo well conceived and drawn up. In general, it 
should sarvo as an efficient guide to future dcvelopccnt. 
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there is no doubt, in tho Committee's opinion, of tbo nood for 
a Fodsrcl civil dsfenso ngoncy. It might noil bo tho first cjfouey 
roquirod la vj\y future oar, end upon Its efficiency sight dopoad 
tho outcome of that war. In tho atoaie ago sobs sort of organised 
protection for tho civilian population is isporatlv*. 

In the Committee's viow t too gonoral principles, see singly con* 
flic ting, should govorn such an organisation. Tbs first is that civil 
defense oust bo uhat its nano isplioss civilians must earn for tbem- 
solvos. Unless civil dufonso is organised, a* such, it could easily 
enlist, in purely passive dofonso naasuros, such of tho Country's 
military strength to tho detriment of offonsivo nilltcry offorts. TUs 
second principle, -which seemingly is —end under improper organisation 
actually could bo— in contradiction to tho first, is that to eopo oith 
-tonic disaster some military or sen! -military fore os, military disci- 
pline, and military equipment and organisation uill bo needed to help 
the civilian population. 

Those two seemingly irreconcilable principles con bo rcconcilod, 
he-. -ever , by twilding a civil defense organisation, os the lloploy plan 
has done, primarily around civilians and local governments, but sup- 
plemented by training, organisation, and military or soni-ntlitory aid., 
Federally directed. There must be some provision in any adequate 
plan— a point not perhaps sufficiently stressed— for mobile m ilitar y 
relief, w,. If ere, and disaster-fighting columns to cone to tho aid of 
local governments. These columns, possibly composed of Fodoral troops 
or of th. Federalized National Guard, must suppluaont civilian rel ief 
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organisations and Stnto Hooo Guards, trnlnod In tho cocplcxitiv-s of 
disaster control. 

Tfaoro arc sororal observation* that tho Cocuittoa could lifcw to 
sako about the Ho pic y plea. Any cirii dofosso plan, to be successful , 
Kist be politically end oconoaically feasible . Tho state organisation* 
proposed in the plan sees soaouhat large cad sight odd unduly ~-ualcas 
slopllflod— to the costs of tho taxpayers' budget, already too lore a. 
Tho seno observation applies to the proposed first -yoor budget of tho 
projected office; a aoro aodosfc beginning could scan to bo In order, 

Thoro is a acre couponing and precise coaoont. Tho Committee 
fools that tho plcccnont of tho projected Office of Cirii Defense 
under the Socrotcry of Dofonsc cm a part of tho National UiUtcry 
Estoblishnont, ^toilc possessing soon obrious advantages, else entails 
sooc tsnjor d is ad vac teg u a. 

Such an office in the next Par might uoll bocotao a key cg^ecy of 
Goromsont, its pouors huge, Its ramifications osornous. do such 
cilitcry control orar civilian* in do sir able --cron potent icily. Civil 
dofonsc should bo ubet it, title inpllos— of 4 by, and far civilian*. 

It, plnccnont in tho National Military Establishment ,;ould bclio tho 
•sscntlel civilian character of this office, night eonplicato tho 
nicoly orticulctod ailitcry-civilicn relationship, that or. ass ostial 
to tho success of this effort, end -.amid toad to dcrogato tho impor- 
tance of tho office. If this offieo tore plaeod in tho oilitory 







catnbliahnt-nt, governors of states cad ncjror* of cities would bo 
fBi"^ n| t in this fiold, to the Secretory of Defense, choreas, thoro 
should be a civilian chain of cocoand, with solitary liaison at &U 
levels. Utor cover, plaeocont of the of fine under the Secretary of 
Defense would put it at the Munitions Board level, rcthor than on 
the National Security Resources Board ochol on# chore it belongs. 

The Office of Civil Dofenso potentially possassos such trenon- 
do us power that, in the interest* of rotnining a socuro civilian con- 
trol over the nilltory, this offico should bo ploeod outsido of tho 
military structure. In pcacctico, it would sooa proper to fit this 
office into tho structure of tho national Security Ro sources Board, 
or as an independent agency (which it should bo coco, in tiao of oar, 
in any case) ans;; arable directly to tho President. Ho groat bureauc- 
racy she aid be built up, for dae ontr all setion of effort is on osson- 
tial part of any civil defense progren. It is obvious, hooovor, 
Todarcl aid, direction, end guidance aro cosolutoly ossontlal to tho 
success of any civil dofenso aehooo, and it is also clear that os n 
tine of tnorgujcy approaches tho also of tho Office of Civil Dof onso 
would have to bo approeiably increased. 

IstoBOgsreitg 

Tho Connittoo is conoldurably concerned by the present diffusion 
of govornccnt responsibility for internal soaurity, This subject is 
so broad, of course, that no single agoncy ecn opernta in ell ths 
ocodod fields, but there should bo ana aganay tdth responsibility to 
coordinate policy. No such focusing of responsibility has yot bean 
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■ode. The full lap lications of thin » ration aro probably loci upon 
the average nmerican, yet in any ..or of the future the efficiency 
of internal security oocsuroa night spoil the difference between 
victory and defeat. Much of this problem is, and should bo, jirirarily 
a non-military problem. For example, if the military aro saddled— 
against tho wish* s of aony of than— cith the security of *syrico * a 
industrial plants and transportation erteries— as they .ore during 
the lost -oar —the diversion of military manpower to •..•hat is osson- 
t loll y guard-duty tasks uould be enormous. Sob© feu facilities, 
bottleneck plants and focal points, arc of sufficient importance to 
justify a full military guard. But the groat bulk of the task of 
internal security, in so for os tho guarding of Industrie! enter- 
prises, transportation, and communication systoma and pouur plants 
arc concerned, should bo u task for private industry, for civilian 
volunteers, for local lau-enfereoau'nt agencies, for tho National 
Guard and Homo Guard; the Army should not htVu to build a great 
"Provost -Marshal Corps." Tho Committee believes that responsibility 
for intamal security policies should be immediately focusud in me 
agency, a more thorough study of tho subject then tiny yet made must 
oo prosccutod, and interagency frictions must bo ondod. 

Tho Comaittoo wishes to comment on one other point: the pro- 

posod revisions of the Espionage Act. These revisions, nov in tho 
Bureau of tho Budget, should bo thoroughly studied by each Govern- 
ment ogoney— the Central Intelligence .agency, for instance, might bo 
odvcrsoly offoctod. It is tho Committee's opinion that, following 
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this examination, on extremely c tiroful study by Congress, ber r.euo- 
/ elation*, cad civil liberties ofcoBcic* should bo sade before the 
revised bill la acted on by Congress. Some of its sections, unuisely 
appllod, sight endangsr fundamental liberties. 

Psychological Warfare 

Tho Cooesittoc «a» happy to note frea secret tustinony that impor- 
tant stops in thio field recently hc/ro been instituted by Government. 
Tho so stops, hor/ovor, uero bolctod, end sets to tho Coaaittoo to be 
only tho beginnings of uhnt should be developed by progressive and 
energetic action into n veil -ordered and sizeable program, Tho Con- 
aittoc I* certain that this subject should receive tho qui-t but 
continuous scrutiny of tho Motional Security Council and th- Secre- 
tory of Stnto. Tho battle for the minds of oca is clearly cn inpor- 
tanfc part of the cold wer. 
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